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NEWS AND NOTES 



ITEMS MORE OR LESS PERSONAL 

Professor R. W. Brown, of Wabash College, has been lecturing fre- 
quently from eastern Ohio to central Kansas on "Why France Has 
Held Fast." Those who know Professor Brown's "How the French 
Boy Learns to Write" will readily understand how it happens that he 
has more calls than he is able to meet. For this patriotic service he 
receives no fee, and Mr. Frank C. Evans, of Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
generously pays the traveling expense. 

The Range Finder, Vol. I, No. i, published by the members of 
English 21 of the University of North Carolina, is a new departure in 
college journalism. It is an attempt by the members of a small group to 
speak from the standpoint of college men in terms natural to college 
men upon some of the big things passing in the world today — and to 
reach an audience. They produce, edit, publish, and sell the magazine. 
This is the work of the course; there are no recitations, lectures, or marks. 
Yet doubtless the instructor finds plentiful opportunity for improving 
the expressional ability of his students. Thus is the problem-project 
method exemplified in the college. Professor Edwin Greenlaw remarks 
that the college man has ideas worth while to himself and to others, if 
only he can find them and set them forth. The great difficulty is that 
he too rarely connects either himself or his courses with life outside the 
school. Co-operation to secure a definite end secures self-expression and 
develops community spirit — a very necessary possession in the present 
crisis. The Range Finder has helped in both these ways. 

Miss Margaret Belle Merrill, Western High School, Washington, 
D.C., who managed the production, should have been given credit 
for the account of She Stoops to Conquer recently published in our "Play 
Producer's Notebook." We regret the oversight. 

The Lincoln, Nebraska, High School is one of those to observe a 
Better English Week this year. Besides the cartoons, placards, and 
plays which are used everywhere they employed the columns of then- 
school paper, the Advocate, very effectively. Miss Alexander was the 
moving spirit. 

The Flathead County Free High School, Kalispell, Montana, carried 
out a similar campaign. A victrola concert, with a talk by the music 
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instructor upon the value of good English for singing, and a performance 
of the play Every student, published some time ago in the English 
Journal, occupied two of the five assemblies held to arouse enthusiasm. 
Miss Linda M. Rae is the teacher directly responsible. 

During the last twelve months 1,500 volumes have been added to the 
new William Vaughn Moody Library of American Literature at the 
University of Chicago. A gift of $5,000 by Mrs. Francis Neilson made 
the purchases possible. The selection and purchase of the books have 
been in charge of Associate Professor Percy Holmes Boynton, of the 
Department of English, who has worked along several lines: completion 
of the printed works of sixty or seventy representative authors, as far 
as possible in rare or first editions; anthologies, collections, or special 
histories; important current books, especially in poetry, drama, and 
criticism; periodical files; and privately printed monographs or unique 
copies with reference to special authors. 

Not satisfied with success as a director of the plays of others, J. Milnor 
Dorey, of Trenton, New Jersey, this year wrote the verse for an operetta, 
Pipes o' the Hills, based chiefly upon Stockton's Old Pipes and the Dryad. 
As produced by the high-school Seniors under Mr. Dorey's direction, it 
scored a tremendous success, so the papers say. The Man Who Married 
a Dumb Wife, a one-act French comedy, and The Olive, a very short 
playlet from the Spanish, were used as curtain raisers. 

The latest addition to our family circle is the Will County (Illinois) 
Association of Teachers of English. The organization was effected at a 
meeting in Joliet on January 21. Rueben Post Halleck, of Louisville, 
who was the chief speaker, insisted very strongly upon the necessity of 
smaller classes and better equipment in the English room. The new 
society's platform seems to be concerned more with the speech of the 
community than with choice of subject-matter or details of presentation 
within the classroom. The charter members number about fifty. The 
charter officers are as follows: President, R. Ross Smith, Joliet Township 
High School; Vice-President, Anna Finch, Lockport; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Lucinda Gilpin, Joliet Township High School. The fact 
that Mr. Smith is also the director of the War Savings campaign in 
Will County insures the association a vital project at its very beginning. 



A CALL TO THE COLORS 

Mary C. C. Bradford, president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, has sent this stirring message: 
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To the Public-School Teachers of the United States: 

You are hereby called to the Colors of the American Republic. The 
teaching force of the United States is summoned to serve anew in the great 
world-crisis that is at hand. The war for human freedom cannot be won unless 
the army of soldiers of the common good — the public-school army — gives the 
fullest measure of sacrifice and service. Still more important, a new and fairer 
civilization will not take the place of the one that has broken down under 
the stress of conflict unless the molders of the soul-stuff of the world — teachers — 
dedicate themselves afresh to the mighty task of rebuilding the national insti- 
tutions as an expression of the highest ideal of humanity. 

The schools are the laboratory of good citizenship. The children are little 
citizens and must be guided in such present experiences as will make certain 
their future dedication to the welfare of the Republic. The Junior Member- 
ship of the Red Cross, through the school auxiliary, offers an unsurpassable 
medium through which the patriotic activities of the children can make them- 
selves felt. Beginning with Lincoln's Birthday and lasting until Washington's 
Birthday a nation-wide effort is to be made in behalf of increasing the junior 
membership. This call to the Colors is for your service in this campaign. 

The National Education Association offers every teacher in the land the 
high privilege of participation in this great campaign. 

You are hereby called to the Colors by all the great ideals through which 
Today is acting on Tomorrow, to the end that Tomorrow may see the sunrise 
of a world-life dedicated to straight thinking, hard work, mighty loving. 

You are called to the Colors by the Spirit of America, by the needs of child- 
hood, by the Soul of Civilization. Yours is the privilege of sacrificing, serving, 
and loving. 

I salute you upon your great opportunity. I thank you for the way in 
which you are certain to rise to its farthest heights. 

Soldiers of the Common Good! Rebuilders of Civilization! Molders of 
the Destiny of the World! Your great task is ready. Assume it. 



THE PERIODICALS 

CANNIBALS AND LOTOS-EATERS 

The arraignment of the Germans, and incidentally of the American 
dilettanti, by Professor Stuart P. Sherman, which appeared in the Nation 
of January 31 under the title, "Cannibals and Lotos-Eaters," makes 
delightful reading. As the title suggests, the author believes, in common 
with most Americans, that the Teutonic ambition is entirely unscrupu- 
lous. He is likewise convinced that Americans in general are quite 
unawakened to the needs of the hour, especially those Americans who 
devote themselves to belles lettres. It is, however, impossible to give any 
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impression of so fine and subtle a piece of writing in a literary note. No 
writing called forth by the Civil War was better. 

THE EDUCATION WHICH MADE THIS WAR 

The American School performed a genuine service in obtaining and 
publishing the address made by Dr. Henry van Dyke on the occasion of 
the last annual convocation of the University of the State of New York. 
Dr. van Dyke declared that " this abominable war was chosen and thrust 
upon the world by the Imperial German Government." He traced the 
development of the plan from 1879, when he, as a young man, was a 
graduate student in the University of Berlin and listened to lectures by 
the rising young professor, H. von Treitschke. His speech is liberally 
supported by quotations from various German writers and leaves the 
reader perfectly clear in his own mind as to the methods employed in 
educating the German people to the point where they were willing to 
aid the "predatory Potsdam gang" in attempting to "hold up" the 
civilized world. 

THE PH.D. OCTOPUS 

The Educational Review has taken up the admirable practice of 
publishing month by month articles which were first printed several 
years ago. That in the February number is one entitled "The Ph.D. 
Octopus" and written by Professor William James for the Harvard 
Monthly under date of March, 1903. It must have penetrated beneath 
the outer integument of the conservative graduate professor of America's 
oldest university. Professor James tells in his inimitable fashion about 
a student who wrote a brilliant thesis but was refused a degree because 
the document was not sufficiently weighted with the impediments of 
learning. He was, however, recommended to a college for a teaching 
position and was accepted with the express understanding that he must 
return at the end of the year and get his degree. Although he was teach- 
ing literature he was obliged to spend a large portion of his first year in 
his new position in grubbing in an obscure field in philosophy in order 
to meet an arbitrary requirement of the university and satisfy the 
ambitions of a small college that needed to advertise its faculty. What 
Professor James said in 1903 is indeed a message for the present hour. 

CREATIVE TEACHING 

Mr. M. H. Hedges, writing in School and Society for January 26, 1918, 
remarks at length upon the reception which the news of Robert Frost's 
appointment to teach literature in Amherst College has met with at the 
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hands of the academic world. He quotes a professor in an eastern 
university as saying, "The general impression is that it is an experiment 
which cannot succeed. Frost is a countrified poet with a new system of 
metrics that I cannot understand." He reminds us that James Russell 
Lowell warned the college world in 1889 that the purely linguistic side 
of the teaching of modern literatures was in danger of completely 
usurping the field. He thought philosophy even more beautiful than 
philology, since the latter is concerned rather with facts than with their 
meaning. Mr. Hedges is evidently pessimistic. He fears that Amherst 
has merely made a happy blunder that will be repaired as quickly as 
possible. 

AN ANSWER TO FLEXNER AND SHOREY 

The difficulty with both the extreme humanist and the extreme 
modernist of the Flexner school, says R. K. Hack in "The Case for 
Humility" in the February Atlantic Monthly, is that each is more 
interested in maintaining his own position than in discovering the truth. 
Both the humanist's suggestion that we let things alone and the modern- 
ist's insistence that we break entirely with the past and worship science 
and industry are positively silly. Clearly, reform in our educational 
procedure is needed, but it must be in the direction of applying the 
lessons of the past to our guidance in the future. The problem of 
education is essentially the same as the problem of government: How 
shall men subdue their own desires and turn them into the channels of 
right action? To the solution of this problem the past has much to 
contribute, and herein lies the humanist's opportunity. Mr. Hack 
assumes that we shall carry over from the past our achievements in the 
mastery of external nature. His emphasis is upon our need of carrying 
over its lessons for the mastery of ourselves. 



USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

The Free Public Library of Newark, New Jersey, has issued a 
pamphlet giving the history' of "The Star-Spangled Banner" and sug- 
gestions for teaching it to foreigners. Address the compiler, Mr. J. C. 
Dana, librarian. — The Committee on Public Information at Washington 
will send on request any of the following: The War Message and the 
Facts behind It, being an annotated text of President Wilson's Message 
of April 2, 1 91 7; The President's Flag Day Address, with evidence of 
Germany's plans; and How the War Came to America. — The State 
Department of Education of Washington has prepared an excellent 
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Patriotic Bulletin for use in all the schools of the commonwealth. Ad- 
dress Josephine Corliss Preston, Olympia. — For the State Department 
of Education at Madison, Wisconsin, Miss Amy Bronsky has compiled 
a body of suggestions on Illiteracy and Americanization, with a bib- 
liography. — "Occasional Papers" Nos. 5 and 6 of the General Education 
Board, 61 Broadway, New York, are entitled, Latin and the A.B. Degree, 
by Charles W. Eliot, and The Worth of Ancient Literature to the Modern 
World, by Viscount Bryce, O.M. — The Bulletin of the State Normal 
School at Florence, Alabama, for October, 1917, contains a report on 
"English in the Grades," by the Articulation Committee of the Alabama 
English Association. A complete course in composition is outlined. — A 
similar document is the Course of Study in Language and Grammar 
issued by the Board of Education of Cleveland, Ohio. — The 750 words 
most frequently misspelled in the examinations written for the College 
Entrance Board have been compiled and published by John A. Lester, 
of the Hill School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania. Price, 15 cents. — Poetry 
and Figures of Speech, Memory Passages, and Home Reading List are the 
titles of three small pamphlets written for the Madison, Wisconsin, 
high school by the English department. Chairman, George Teter. 
A "Reading List" for the Girls' High School in Louisville, Kentucky, 
has been compiled by M. B. Humphrey in co-operation with the English 
department and the public library. — In the announcement of the 
University School at Oakland, California, will be found an excellent 
course in English for high-school grades arranged by Miss Emma 
Breck. — The first of the publishing houses to issue circulars showing 
how their lists meet the recommendations of the Committee of Thirty 
is Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. Ask for "English Problems" No. 13, 
The Reorganization of English in the Secondary Schools. — The Board of 
Education of the State of Massachusetts has reprinted about half of 
the report of the Committee of Thirty as a course of study for junior 
high schools under the title, English for Grades 7, 8, g. Address 
Clarence D. Kingsley, Agent for High Schools. 



